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Art. XVI. — Cours de literature dramalique : ou Recueil, par 
ordre de matieres, des feuilletons de Geoffroy, precede d' une 
notice historique sursa vie. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 

This work is a collection of theatrical articles, published 
successively in one of the French newspapers, from about 
the year 1800 to the year 1814. They were considered at 
the time so much superior to the ordinary ephemeral matter 
which appears in this form, that they gave a very great vogue 
to the Journal de V Empire. It is said that twenty thousand 
copies were at that time circulated daily. The ordinary sale 
of the best French journals then and now does not much ex- 
ceed six thousand. The author, M. Geoffroy, had been 
Professor of Rhetoric at the College Maaarin at Paris before 
the revolution. Soon after the beginning of the troubles, his 
political orthodoxy was called in question, and he thought it 
expedient to retire for a time from his station and take refuge 
in the country. He offered himself to some parish committee, 
as a candidate for the office of village schoolmaster, having 
previously assumed a rustic tone and dress. His qualifica- 
tions being found sufficient for the place, he entered upon it, 
and retained it till the return of Bonaparte had restored some 
degree of order at Paris. Soon after this he repaired to the 
capital and was immediately attached to the Journal des Debats, 
as it was then called, as editor of theatrical department, by 
no means the least essential one in all the French journals. 
This department is occupied, in general, by a notice of the 
new pieces, as they appear, or by a criticism on the merits 
of the actors. But Geoffroy gave it a wider range, and un- 
dertook a vigorous and free analysis of every thing that was 
acted, old or new. He examines with the same boldness and 
care the works of Corneille, Racine, Moliere and Voltaire, 
as those of the contemporary writers. Hence, these articles 
became, as they are entitled in this collection, a course of 
lectures on the dramatic literature of France. ; and what they 
want in solidity from the ephemeral form in which they made 
their appearance, is amply compensated by the vivacity and 
point derived from the same cause. 

It is obvious that the author, in order to execute an enter- 
prize of this kind with so much success, must have possessed 
very considerable literary merit ; and accordingly his style 
places him very high among the modern French writers. It 
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is manly and vigorous, and at the same time pure ; although 
of course very unequal in different articles. There is a vein 
of bitterness and satire running through the whole, which is 
very amusing, and is perhaps essential to the success of a 
critic. The author's opinions in literature and philosophy 
took their colour, like those of other people, from the circum- 
stances of his life and education. He received the latter in 
one of the Jesuits' colleges, where he was naturally taught 
the opinions of the old school, and the persecutions they after- 
wards brought upon him as naturally endeared them to him 
still more strongly. Every thing modern, and above all 
every thing that savours of the modern philosophy, is an 
abomination to him. The age of Louis XIV is the golden 
age of France in learning and politics. The best writers of 
the last century hear no comparison with the geniuses of that 
period, and those of the present day are mere pigmies, almost 
too contemptible to require being crushed. These ideas taken 
in the abstract are as old as the age of Nestor, and about as 
probable now as they were then ; hut they may be defended 
at different times with different degrees of plausibility, and it 
must be allowed, that, at least in a literary point of view, 
Geoffroy makes out a pretty good case on this side of the 
question. The colossal reputation of Voltaire was the prin- 
cipal objection to his theory, and he accordingly loses no 
opportunity of attacking him with any weapon that is most 
convenient. The collection is interspersed with occasional 
digressions on subjects of moral, political, and historical 
interest, anecdotes, bon mots, and biographical sketches, so 
that it forms altogether a very pleasant reading for a leisure 
hour, and we venture to hope that a few notices and extracts 
will contribute to the entertainment of some of our readers. 
The great Corneille is of course the god of our author's 
idolatry. Corneille with every true born Frenchman is the 
beau ideal of the sublime, as Racine is of the beautiful. The 
formerof these distinguished poets was, in the first instance, ac- 
cording toour critic, a « little lawyer' at Rouen. We find him in 
the next place attached to the service of Cardinal Richelieu, in 
rather a singular capacity. The Cardinal, who justly holds 
a high rank among the statesmen of Europe, seems to have 
thought that he could carry into poetry the same process that 
he employed in politics. As in the accomplishment of his 
political designs he left all the trouble of the execution to his 
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agents, civil and military, while he reserved to himself all 
the glory of the success, he seems to have supposed that by 
ordering plays to be written and acted in his name, he should 
be justly entitled to the reputation of a dramatic poet. He 
accordingly appointed a committee of five poets, corresponding 
in number with the acts necessary to a perfect play, and 
when he wanted to write a tragedy he issued his orders, and 
each of his poets produced an act. Corneille was one of this 
committee. Our critic reprimands the Cardinal for this 
singular abuse of authority with just severity. 

« La metromanie ou plutot la thtotromanie du Cardinal de 
Richelieu est un des plus singuliers travers, qui jamais ait pu 
deranger la tfite u" un prelat et d' un ministre. C etait une 
chose indecente et bizarre de voir un Cardinal de la sainte eglise 
Romaine s' amuser & faire des comedies, tandis que 1' eglise 
anathematisait les comedies et les comediens. Rien n'etait plus 
ridicule qu' un grand homme d' etat travesti en mediant auteur 
et en miserable poete. Le grand ministre dont les vastes desseins 
confondaient 1' orgueil de l'Autriche et fesaient trembler 1' Europe 
paraissait bien petit, quand il combinait peniblement 1' intrigue 
mesquine d' une plate tragi-com6die. 

1 Richelieu a fait representer sur le theatre du monde quelques 
tragedies, telles que Montmorency, Cinq-Mars, et de Thou, Ma- 
rillac, Urbani-Grandier, &c: elles pouvaient inspirer la terreur 
et la pitie ; mais ses tragi-comedies ji' etaient propres qu' £ causer 
le degout et 1' ennui. Chose Strange ! le plus profond politique 
de son siecle ne mettait dans .ses drames que des fadeurs et des 
niaiseries, et un petit avocat de Rouen, un homme obscur, enseveli 
dans son cabinet, etalait dans ses pieces les plus grands interets 
et la plus profonde politique. Corneille etait sur la sc£ne ce 
qu*etait Richelieu dans les conseils. 11 faut que chacun fasse 
son metier.' 

The Cardinal, who was aware no doubt that a piece, in 
order to produce any reputation to its author, must not only 
contain the five necessary acts, but must be applauded by the 
public, after providing for the first of these conditions in the 
way just mentioned, instituted a commission of forty, whose 
business it was to praise the pieces published in his name, and 
condemn all others. This body was called the French 
Academy. It seems to have been considered a point of honour 
with the five poets not to produce any thing in their own 
names, at least nothing hetter than what they publised under 
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that of the Cardinal's. Hence, when Corneille published the 
famous Cid, the earliest good tragedy in the French language, 
it was regarded by the Cardinal as an act of petit-treason, 
and although one of the privileged poets, the author was 
immediately delivered over to the forty judges to be tried and 
punished in the ordinary way. These matters are treated 
by our author with due solemnity. 

< Le fier prelat porta son despotisme dans la" litterature, il 
prfetendoit dorainer l'opinion.asservir les gens de lettres,tyranniser 
le gout. L' Academie ne fut d' abord qu' une espece de commis- 
sion etablie pour juger ceux, qui entreprendraient d' avoir plus 
d' esprit et de talent que lui. Ce ne fut pas pour maintenir 
la purete de la langue qu' il erigea ce tribunal ; mais pour contenir 
les auteurs qui tentaient de secouer le joug. 11 y avait cinq ver- 
sificateurs ordinaires de la chambre de Son Eminence : c' etoit 
des negres que le Cardinal chargait de 1' execution de ses plans : 
ils sont connus sous le nom dcs cinq auteurs. Corneille avoit 
le malheur d' etre du nombre. 

' Cet ecrivain qui ne respirait que la libert6 Romaine, fut sur le 
point d'etre chasse et disgracie, pour avoir eu 1'audace de changer 
quelque chose a 1' acte qui lui avait ete confie. On 1' accusa de 
rebellion : mais bientot il arbora ouvertement 1' etendard de la 
revoke, en faisant paraitre le C%d. La cour et la ville se sou- 
lev£re.nten faveur de cette tragedie,le premier des chefs d'-oeuvies 
de Corneille et de notre scene tragique. Le Cardinal irrite contre 
1' auteur aussi alarme du succes, dit Fontenelle, que s' il avait vu 
les Espagnols aux portes de Paris, fit d' abord attaquer le Cid 
par ses plus intrepides officiers, et enfin ordonna a son regiment 
d' Academiciens de charger. Si le public n' eut fait une vigoreuse 
resistance, cette piece, I'honneur de notre scene, eut succomb6 
sous les traits des Cbapelain, des Desmarest, des Boisrobert, des 
Conrart, des Gombault ; quels hommes ! grands dieux ! quels 
heros ! dont les noins, fletris par la satire, sont aiijourd' hui une 
raillerie et une insulte. Ou voit que le berceau de 1' Academie 
Fran^aise ne fut pas couronne de palmes et de trophees : elle est 
nee dans la servitude et le mepris, au bruit des sifflets et des 
huees, au sein du ridicule et du mauvais gofit ; son origine ne 
rappelle que des disgraces et des ignominies, et lorsque dans les 
jours de sa gloire, elle voyait reunir dans son enceinte 1' felite 
de ce qu' il y avait de plus grand en France, elle resemblait a ces 
financiers enrichis, dont le pere et I'aieul avaient porte la livree. 

The judgment of the Academy upon the Cid is a well known 
piece of criticism. The heroine of this tragedy has the mis- 
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fortune to be in love with a person, who has killed her father, 
and the interest of the piece lies in the conflict of feeling pro- 
duced by these opposite relations. The lady at one moment 
goes to court to urge the infliction of some punishment upon 
her father's murderer, and at another gives him a private 
meeting in her own house. The immorality of this attach- 
ment is principally insisted upon by the Academy in their 
attack upon the play. They represent the morals of Chimene 
as scandalous and depraved, and consider it essential to a 
good tragedy that the leading characters should be persons 
of unblemished reputation, otherwise, they say, the effect of 
the piece is morally bad. Our critic admits that this is true, 
but denies the conclusion. According to him the influence of 
the theatre is in general unfavourable to good principles, and 
that, in proportion to the merit of the works represented. 
This is his favourite doctrine through the whole four volumes, 
and perhaps may be looked upon as a precious confession 
from a man, who for the greater part of his life passed all his 
evenings at the play, ami all his days in writing remarks 
upon what lie had seen the night before. The question, 
however, is a famous point of casuistry, which has been agi- 
tated at various times with great warmth. Rousseau's letter 
to d'Alembert is a brilliant and vigorous defence of the un- 
favourable side. The early puritans in England attacked the 
stage with great violence ; and in our own country, so late as 
the close of the last century, the clergy, with the more serious 
part of the community in Boston, united in petitions against 
the building of the theatre, and the players were obliged for 
some time to act their comedies ii a barn, under the disguise 
of ' a moral lecture on the duty of candour, entitled the School 
for Scandal.' The question perhaps resolves itself into the more 
general one, whether the development of the intellect and the 
refinement of the feelings are favourable to happiness and 
virtue. D'Alembert in the article Geneva in the Encyclo- 
pedia, which gave occasion to the letter of Rousseau, considers 
the stage as a powerful machine for polishing society. This 
opinion is hardly to be disputed, and if the new German 
theory be correct, which makes taste, morality, and religion, 
only synonymous terms for the same thing, would go far in 
deciding the question. A great part of Rousseau's reply is 
fantastical, and as a substitute for theatrical entertainments 
he recommends public balls, which it is well known are not 
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less obnoxious to the stricter casuists than plays. But we 
have not room to engage in the discussion of this subject. 

Though the Cardinal, as we have seen, did not pamper the 
great Corneille with « empty praise,' he gave him what he 
wanted much more, a pension of 500 crowns a year, equal, 
says our critic, to 1500 at the present day ; and as the sublime 
poet was too prudent to quarrel with his bread and butter, he 
revenged himself upon the Cardinal for his persecution of the 
Cid, by dedicating to him his next tragedy, the Horaces. 
Corneille, with all his genius and all his sublimity, had no 
faculty in turning a compliment. He could not 'dandle the 
kid' any better than Milton. His praises are so extravagant 
and so injudicious, that they might be almost mistaken for 
irony, did not the known simplicity of the author oppose any 
such idea. 

1 Certes, monseigneur,' says he, ' le changement visible qu" on 
remarque dans mes ouvrages, depuis que j'ai 1' honneurd' etre a 
Votre Eminence, qu' est-ce autre chose qu' un eft'et des grandes 
idles, qu' Elle m' inspire, quand Elle daigne souffrir que je lui 
rende mes devoirs ? et d quoi peut on attribuer ce qui s'y m£le 
de mauvais, qu' aux teintures grossieres que je reprends quand je 
demeure abandonne a 1 ma propre force?' 

The rest is of the same power. The author of the Cid, 
after his patron's death, expressed himself with a little more 
sincerity, though still with due respect. The epitaph which 
he wrote for the Cardinal begins, and might perhaps as well 
have ended, with the following lines : 

' Qu' on parle, comme on veut, du fameux Cardinal, 
Ni ma prose ni mes vers n' en diront jamais rien; 
II m' a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
II m' a fait trop du mal pour en dire du bien.' 

The tragedies of Corneille are mostly founded on historic- 
al events, supposed or real, but with a view of increasing the 
interest he generally introduces a love intrigue, more or less 
directly connected with the principal one. It has long been 
regarded as a knotty question, how far this system is deserv- 
ing of approbation. Voltaire inclines to the opinion that 
where love is introduced at all, the interest created by it 
should form exclusively the intrigue of the play ; and he seems 
very much disposed to think that this is the only correct system. 
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Political tragedies, he insinuates very clearly, are difficult of 
execution, and when finished, not worth the trouble. Our 
worthy Professor is of a contrary opinion. The ' trials of the 
heart' are in his view of a secondary consequence, compared 
with the fates of empires and heroes. 

' Aujourd 'hui,' says he, ' nous avons tint vu de passions, de 
folies, et de crimes plus horribles que tous ceux de la sc&ne, la 
fortune nous a tellement effrayes par 1' appareil de ses jeux les 
plus terribles, notre situation nous expose a tant d' alarmes reelles, 
que nous avons de la peine ci concevoir que ce soit un grand mal- 
heur de n'itre pas aimS de sa maftresse. Coinine c' est 15. une 
des plus cruelles infortunes du theatre, d ne faut pas 6tre surpris 
que les intrigues amoureuses nous touchent inediocrement. 

' II n' en faut pas douter, 1' etonnante et merveilleuse tragedie 
qui se joue lepuis seize ans sur le grand theatre de 1' Europe, et 
dorit le denouement doit exciter 1' admiration de I' uuivers ; cette 
epoque extraordinaire qui renouvelle la scene du monde, et re- 
commence une serie de siecles jadis annoncee par Virgile, cette 
foule d' evenemens miraculeux ; cette succession de prodiges 
doruie aux esprits une direction qui les eloigne des vieux hochets 
en possession de les amuser. Ce qui nous parait le plus imligne 
de la tragedie ce sont les amourettes communes que la declama- 
tion s' eftorce de rend re tragiques. Nicomekle attache beaucoup 
plus que Zaire. Quelle revolution ! Et que nous importe en eftet 
qu' un petit soudan fasse le fou dans son serail aupres d' une petite 
esclave fort jolie ? Que nous fait ce Roman de la Ademption des 
captifs et le galimatias de cette Zai're, fort embarrassee de son 
per e, de son frere, de sa religion qu'elle ne connait pas, et de son 
amour qu'elle connait beaucoup mieux I Que les amans qui ont 
jur£ de ne pas s'entendte pour ne pas finir trop tot la piece perissent 
victimes de I'equivoque d'un billet; cela est triste sans doute ; 
mais cela n 'est point tragique, ce ne'est qu' une aventure bour- 
geoise, qui peut faire pleurer de petites filles, mais peu touchante 
pour des homines senses. Aujourd 'hui (1804.) les tiones ren- 
verses ou chaucelans. le destin des etats, le sort des nations, 
cette lutte terrible des vieux prejuggs et des anciennes passions 
contre des idees nouvelles plus favorables a l'humanite. ces jeux 
de la fortune, ces ligues funestes, voila les grandes objets dont les 
esprits sont uccupgs, &c. 

Without engaging in the controversy on this subject, we 
may be permitted to remark that love, if it forms the subject 
of a tragedy, should be treated naturally and sensibly, like 
any other. The great fault with the heroes of Corneille, and 
in some degree, though not so much, with those of Racine and 
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Voltaire, is that they always express their passion and make 
love to their mistresses in conventional phrases and meta- 
phors, which were always extravagant and have long been 
ridiculous. They talk of the beaux yeux, the divins appas 
of their beloved. They represent themselves as loaded with 
chains and pierced through with arrows. Julius Cesar tells 
Cleopatra, that it was the influence of her fine eyes that ena- 
bled him to gain the battle of Pharsalia and the empire of the 
world. 

Vos beaux yeux enfin m'ayant fait soupirer, 
Pour faire que votre ame avec gloire y reponde 
M'ont rendu le premier et de Rome, et du monde. 

The honest Professor with all his admiration for Corneille 
is somewhat scandalized at this tirade. In good earnest, says 
he, did Cesar think and talk in this way ? Is not it rather the 
style of Bon Quixote addressing his dulcinea ? At other times 
however he makes a lame apology for this jargon, by putting 
it to the account of the fashion of the times. Corneille, says he, 
gave his heroes that noble gallantry which was in vogue at 
the time of the Fronde. Love was then mingled with all 
the political intrigues, and produced important events. The 
princes and nobles of the court had each his mistress. The 
Duke de Beaufort was the lover of Madame de Montbazon ; 
La Uochefoucault was at the feet of Madame de Longueville; 
Mademoiselle de Chevreuse ruled the Coadjutor (de 
Retz) j the Duke de Bellegarde, when he went to the army, 
begged the favour of the Queen to touch the hilt of his sword ; 
M. de Chatillon wore on his arm in battle one of Mademoi- 
selle de Guerchi's garters. Conversation was filled with the 
most extravagant language of gallantry. It was the spirit of 
the age. The women then gave the tone at the theatre and in 
the world ; and the language that we now think flat and silly 
charmed all the precieuses of the time. Sovereigns are never 
disgusted with the grossest flattery ; and these ladies, who 
were fully persuaded, because they were constantly assured 
of it, that they exercised a sovereign not to say divine power 
over their adorers, could sec nothing ridiculous in all the 
jargon of sighs, languishments, flames, and torments, which 
we now laugh at, even at the opera. They thought it per- 
fectly natural that their eyes should be stars, suns, and gods; 
that their complexion should put to shame the rose and lily, 
and that a single glance should decide ^he fate of their 
slaves, &c. 
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Jlu rate, the phrase beaux yeux is so much used in France 
that a certain Polish Countess, who had learned what little 
French she knew by rote, and was confined at home soon af- 
ter her arrival at Paris by an attack of ophthalmia, replied 
with perfect readiness to an inquiry after her health, J'ai 
mal a mes beaux yeux, supposing in the simplicity of her 
heart that fine eyes was the appropriate name of the feature 
in question. The narrator adds in the gallant French style, 
that as she was young and handsome, the mistake was of no 
great consequence. 

The couplet in which the Duke de La Rochefoucault, (so 
celebrated for his maxims and his misanthropy, which does 
not seem, like that of Hamlet, to have included the fair sex) 
commemorates his passion for the fine eyes of Madame de 
Longueville, has been often cited ; 

Pour meriter son casur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux rois — je l'aurois faite aux dieux. 

Corneille had passed the meridian of his powers, and was 
fast declining from his brightness, when a planet of milder 
but purer lustre appeared above the theatrical horizon. 
Racine was formed in the school of his great predecessor, and 
surpassed him in every thing but the rude vigor of creative 
genius. The resemblance is the same with that of Pope to 
Dryden. After two feeble efforts made at too early an age, 
Racine at the third trial produced his Jlndromaque, and from 
that time forward his pieces are all perfect in their way, and 
though some of them are superior to others, are all reckoned 
by the French critics as plays of the first order. The pub- 
lic was however very capricious with regard to them, at the 
time of their first appearance ;• and the three that are now 
reckoned the best were then treated very coldly. The friends 
of Corneille seem to have been jealous of the rising fame of 
Racine, and to have formed a party against him. Madame 
de Sevigne, one of the great wits of the day, could not per- 
suade herself for a long time that a tragedy could be good 
which was not written by the author of the Cid. « Beware,' 
she writes to her daughter, * of imagining that any body can 
equal Corneille.' She prophecied that the taste for Racine 
would pass like the taste for coffee ; and her prophecy has 
been fulfilled, though not in the sense she intended. 
.Undromaque, though it met with a good deal of opposition, 
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was still very well received. It had nearly as great a success, 
says our critic, as the Cid ; but the elevated hopes of the 
author met with a terrible reverse at the next attempt. Brit- 
annicus tomba, says the astonished Professor, at the commence- 
ment of his remarks on this piece ; plaignez vous a present, 
petits auteurs, de la chute de vos faibles essais dramatiques : 
It does not even seem to have attracted an audience. A partic- 
ular account has been preserved of the first representation of 
this play, written by Boursault, one of those who did not like 
it. He says that he found himself very much at his ease in 
the middle of the pit, and that Corneille was alone in one 
ol the boxes. He makes himself very merry with the feeling 
displayed by Boileau. ' His fare,' says he, 'exhibited all the 
emotions of the piece, one after the other, and changed colour 
like a camelion, as the actors proceeded ; young Brittanicus 
especially appeared to interest him so much, that he first 
smiled at the happiness that seemed to be in store for him, 
and then wept at the recital of his death ; a very obliging 
thing this to keep a fund of tears and smiles always ready 
at Mr. Racine's service.' This intended ridicule of Boileau 
is now a charming testimony to his good taste and good heart. 
' The noble and generous Boileau,' says Geoffroy, * as good in 
friendship as he was great in poetry, distinguished himself on 
this occasion by his tasle and zeal.' Berenice and Baja%et 
followed with good success : Corneille, who was present at 
one of the representations of the latter, observed to his neigh- 
bour in the box, « These Turks are pretty well Frenchified ; I 
say it to you in confidence, for if it w as known that 1 thought 
so, I should be called jealous.' Madame de Sevigne did not 
like the denouement. She calls it a grande tuerie, a great kil- 
lery or butchery, but the worthy Professor stands firm and 
takes them both severely to task. 

The next in order are Mithridate, Iphigenie, and Phedre. 
The second of these is one of the most popular and perhaps 
the best adapted to representation of all. The third is now 
regarded as the best of Racine's tragedies on profane subjects, 
but failed at the first appparance. Racine was naturally sen- 
sitive : he said of himself that he had felt more pain from a 
single criticism, than pleasure from all the applause he had 
ever received. The disgust he felt at this new instance of 
public caprice seems to have produced on his mind what is 
now sometimes called a religious awakening. He left off 
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writing for the stage, and retired at the age of thirty eight to 
a sort of monastery at Port-Royal. After this he published 
nothing but his two religious pieces, Esther and Atlialie. 

The fall of Fhedre awakens the Professor to more than usu- 
al warmth. He attacks the culprits who contributed to it, 
with an indignation proportioned to their offence, and a florid 
eloquence of manner suitable to his own calling. 

' Cet ouvrage est a la fois la gloire et la honte de la nation. 
Sans doute on ne cessera <!e benir le si^cle fortune, qui vit eclore 
ce prodige de l'artet du genie : mais en m6me terns on tleplo- 
rera toujours I'aveuglemeiu et ('injustice, qui dans ce meme siecle, 
voulurent e'ouffer ce chef-d'oeuvre au berceau, et forc&rent un 
poete tel que Racine d quitter a" 1'age de trente huit ans. la car- 
riere tlramatique. Ce ne fut pas le petit peuple des rirneurs ja- 
loux, qui se dichaina contre 1'auteur de Fhedre, ce fut la bonne 
coinpagnie ; le galant Racine eut alors pour ennemis, non des 
folliculaires, mais des femmes aimables, des courtisans polis. 
Devise et Subligni, critiques de profession teraoign^rent quelques 
egards pour le plus parfait des tragiques fraucais : mais madatne 
Deshoulieres, mais madame la Duchesse de Bouillon, mais le Due 
de Neveis, aieul le ce due de Nivernois, qui depuis a repare sur 
cet article l'honneur de la famille.mais une toule de gens distingues 
des deux sexes, formerent une veritable conjuration pour humi- 
lier le talent et faire triompher la sottise. La Duchesse de 
Bouillon, et le Due de Nevers sont peut-6tre moins coupables, 
parcequ'ils etoient etrangeis d'origine ; mais comment conce- 
voir que des Francais conspirent contre l'honneur de leur patrie? 
comment expliquer I'animosite des femmes contre un bel homme, 
estime i la cour, et leur predilection pour un obscur faquin tel 
que Pradon, dont la figure itoit aussi ridicule que les Merits ? 

' Tout est enigme, tout est probleme, dans cette lutte scanda- 
leuse d'un nain contre un geant : la tragedie de Racine est 
jouee trois jours avant celle de Pradon : le seule souffle des ap- 
plaudissements que meritait une pareille piece ne devait-il pas 
renverser cet indigneadversaire ? Comment 1'admiration publique 
n'a telle pas defendu qu'on represent&t Is Phedre de Pradon ? 
Dans le grand siecle du goGt, est-ce qu'on ne savais pas discerner 
I'excellent de ce qu'il y a de pire ? La c61ebre tnadame de Des- 
houlieres assiste a la premiere representation du chef-d'oeuvre 
de Racine, et son dme n'eprouve point de remords ? elle revient 
souper avec les conjur6s : elle fait sa cour a" Pradon en raillant 
les traits les plus sublimes de Racine. Cette douce et interes- 
sante bergere, qui parlait si tendrement aux moutons, aux fleurs, 
aux ruisseaux, e'est la fiuie Alecto qui distille le venin de la 
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satire dans un mechant sonnet, que celui qui en est 1'objet a fait 
vivre. A quel point les petites passions ne peuvent elles pas 
degrader la raison humaine ? Quand it fallait se reunir pour feli- 
citer la litterature Francaise d'une si precieuse acquisition, des 
hommes d'esprit et de sens se battent avec des sonnets, et le due 
de Nevers finit le sien par des menaces de coup de baton, figure 
poetique d'un gofit tout & fait delicat. Avec quel plaisir ne voit 
on pas le grand Conde terminer ce honteux combat, et foudroyer 
tous ces laches de son autorite ! Quel beau spectacle que celui 
d'un grand bomme terrassant la cabale et protegeant le genie f 

We may remark en passant, that the title of one of the ladies 
mentioned in the above passage has given occasion to 
Madame de Stael for a very pretty calembourg, which is re- 
corded in the biographical notice of her by her cousin, Mad- 
ame de Necker-Saussure. Madame de Stael had in conver- 
sation spoken with some degree of favour of the arrangements 
in the new kingdom of Hayti. * What then,' said some one 
present, ' you take great interest in the Comte de Limonade 
and the Marquis de Marmalade ;' ' Why not,' replied Madame 
de Stael, * as much as in the Due de Bouillon ?' [Ouke of 
Broth.] 

Racine effected a compromise between his conscience and 
his taste for poetry, when he was called upon to furnish a 
drama on a scripture subject, to be represented by the young 
ladies of the institution of St. Cyr : and if any thing could 
have consoled him for the fate of Fhedre, the success of 
Esther would probably have been sufficient. It was the fair- 
est triumph, says the enthusiastic Geoffroy, that ever flatter- 
ed the sensibility and noble pride of a man of genius. Such 
a piece was not destined for a public stage and mercenary play- 
ers. His theatre was a religious institution, where noble 
young ladies of reduced fortunes were brought up under the 
shadow of the altar ; and these were his actors and actresses. 
His audience consisted of the royal family and a select party 
of the court. The king himself condescended to art as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and stood at the door with a list of the per- 
sons invited in his hand, and conducted the ladies to the seats : 
between the acts he went round to collect the opinions and to 
give his own. Madame de Sevigne was present at one of the 
representations, and the king did her the honour to come and 
ask her how she liked the play. Party spirit itself could not 
resist this seduction ; and the patroness and partisan of Cor- 
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neille, in the intoxication of pleasure and glory, was compel- 
led to admit that Racine had merit; but still with a qualifica- 
tion — ' Racine a bien de l'esprit Sire,' she replied, « mais en ve- 
rite, ces jeunes personnes en ont beaucoup aussi.' Such was 
the fortune of Esther, and its brilliancy encouraged Racine 
to attempt another play on a scripture subject. ' Le grand 
succes d'Esther, says Madame de Caylus (for the ladies at 
this time seem to have the literature in their own hands) a 
mis Racine en gout.' Madame de Sevigne, however, despair- 
ed of his producing any thing equal to Esther. While he 
was employed upon Mhalie she writes to her daughter, that 
he will find it hard to equal Esther, that there were no 
more such subjects, that it was a lucky chance, that Ruth 
and Judith are nothing to it ; but she adds, Racine a Men de 
V 'esprit, il faut esperer. This amiable Jansenist, as our critic 
calls her, (we hope our fair readers know what a Jansenist 
is, for we have not time to explain it,) was, we. fear, still a 
Cornelian at heart. 

But the smiles of fortune were in this instance, as usual, 
deceitful and treacherous, and Racine was fated to drink still 
deeper the cup of bitterness — Jltlialie, which is styled by Vol- 
taire the boast of France, the master piece of the theatre, the 
master piece of poetry, Jtihalie was destined to a still more igno- 
minious fate than Fhedre. Religious scruples prevented it from 
being acted in public. The author had it printed, and it was 
left on the bookseller's hands, while the literary world pro- 
nounced it a poor piece, a cold, tiresome piece, in which there 
was much ado about nothing, or what was the same, about a 
priest and a baby. The indignant Professor having exhaust- 
ed all the terms of reproach that language afforded him, in 
revenging the outrage upon Fhedre, has nothing left for Mha- 
lie, but a sullen dogged resignation to the decrees of Provi- 
dence. Who would not think, says he, that in 1691, in the 
age of taste, in a city so long nourished with the choicest pro- 
ductions, the master piece of a poet so justly famous as Ra- 
cine, when it appeared in print, and when the reading world 
had a full opportunity to feel all the beauties of the style, 
who would not think that it must have exhausted, so to 
speak, the public admiration ? Eh bien ! singular, extraordi- 
nary, altogether incredible as it may appear, there is no room 
for a doubt that the fact was directly otherwise. Yes, while 
it the present day we run after any thing new from a good 
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writer with a sort of fury, Racine's Athalie was left on the 
bookseller's hands. There is a fatality then, a star for books 
as well as men. Et liabent sua fata libelti. The literary 
world is in torment to explain this phenomenon, and their ex- 
planations are as unsatisfactory as those which our savuns 
daily give us of the secrets of nature. The fate of Athalie is 
a literary mystery : we must believe without attempting to 
understand it. 

At another time, however, he attributes the fall of Athalie 
to a combination of the minor wits of the day, headed by 
Fontenelle, who was the nephew of Corneille, and of course 
a partisan of his sublime uncle. He is accused, it seems, 
with great probability, of having produced the following epi- 
gram upon Mhalie, which it must be confessed does him no 
great honour, either as a man of taste or a poet ; and which 
we may venture to hope was not written by the gallant 
author of the Plurality of worlds and the Dialogues of the 
dead. 

Gentilhomme extraordinaire 
Et supput de Lucifer, 
Pour avoir fait pis qu 'Esther 
Comment diable as-tu pu faire i 

All this was too much for the morbid feelings of the sensi- 
tive poet. To increase his troubles still more he lost the fa- 
vour of the king. Somebody who had grievances to complain 
of persuaded Racine to write him a memorial, and upon pre- 
senting it to Louis XIV thought to strengthen his cause by 
telling him that the petition was drawn up by his favourite poet. 
The effect however was quite contrary. « What,' said the king, 
< does Racine think because he can make good poetry that lie 
is able to teach me politics ? Let me hear no more of it.' The 
unlucky bard was unable to support this complication of dis- 
asters, and died soon after of a broken heart. The remark 
of Geoffroy upon this event is truly philosophical. « Perhaps,' 
says he, * Racine was wrong to meddle with politics. Every 
man to his own trade ; but his greatest error was in dying of 
chagrin.' 

Such was the fate of one, whom so great a nation as France 
regards as the first of poets. I nunc et tecum versus meditare 
canoros. 

Moliere shared in some degree the fate of Racine. His 
best pieces, the Misanthrope and the Tartuffe, vwere not much 
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relished at the time they were written. They were too good 
for the audience. These two great geniuses were, like other 
great geniuses, in advance of their age, and their value was 
consequently not fully perceived till after their death. The 
next generation, whose taste was formed and polished by their 
productions, were able to do them justice, but this was too 
late for the authors. Notwithstanding this, Moliere was 
extremely popular in his life time, the greater part of his 
pieces being of a light kind, bordering very nearly upon 
farce. It is well known that a great part of the merriment 
of these productions consists in a ridicule of the physicians. 
This circumstance arose from the state of public opinion in 
that day. Ridicule in order to be piquant must be directed 
against an object at once serious and important. Politics 
and religion were at that time too sacred to be touched, and 
medicine was the most convenient substitute. Since the poets 
have been permitted to laugh at priests and statesmen, they 
have left the physicians alone. It was however a great folly 
in a man so wise as Moliere, to become in good earnest the 
dupe of his own wit, and to believe, that because he could 
make people in health laugh at the physicians, he should not 
want their assistance himself when ill. It is supposed that 
his death was much hastened by his neglect to take medical 
advice. It is also a singular coincidence, that the last attack 
of his illness, which was a consumption, was brought on 
by his exertions in acting the Malade Imaginaire. 

Our critic does not attribute his decline solely to this cir- 
cumstance, and is half disposed to think that he was worried 
to death by his wife. Mademoiselle Moliere (for the ac- 
tresses, though married, were not at that time honoured 
with the title of Madame) Mademoiselle Moliere was a young 
and handsome coquette, and cared but little for her husband, 
who, besides being out of health, had too much sense and too 
little gaiety to be very good company. Moliere, like other 
great wits, was naturally triste. He was however doatingly 
fond of her, and though she was a perpetual torment to him, 
she contributed mainly to the perfection of his plays, by 
enabling him to paint to the life from his own sensations, the 
anxiety of a jealous husband. 

In the Femmes Savantes, the learned ladies, Moliere has 
attacked the folly which at that time possessed a part of the 
sex, of giving themselves out for wits and philosophers, with- 

JVew Series, JVo. 2, 39 
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out the least pretension to either character. The subject is 
well treated, and is certainly a very legitimate one for ridi- 
cule. False pretensions of any kind are fair game. Our 
critic, in his remarks upon the play, carries the idea a little 
farther, or rather introduces an entirely new one, and under- 
takes to show that the modern doctrines on female education 
are incorrect, that it is quite foolish for ladies to be running 
to lectures upon natural and moral philosophy, and that they 
would do much better to be staying at home and taking care 
of their children. The delicacy of this subject will prevent 
us from treating it in detail, although it is not to be disguised 
that scripture authority leans the same way. The model of 
wives held up to imitation is not one who is well versed in 
botany and metaphysics, but one that looketh well to the ways 
of her household and eateth not the- bread of idleness. We shall 
take the liberty of laying before our readers a part of Mr. 
Geoffroy's remarks upon this point. 

' Comment peut-on jouer les Femmes Savantes dans une ville 
couverte de musees, d'athenees, de coteries, et de clubs savans 
de toute couleur, ou les Muses ne se rendent que pour etre ap- 
plaud ies pas les Graces? Comment peut-on jouer les Femmes 
Savantes dins la metropole des sciences, dans la capitale des 
mathematiques, dans le bureau centrale de la philosophic et des 
arts, dans une cite peuplee de grammairiens, de metaphysiciens, 
de physiciens, de chimistes, de botanistes, qui n'ont pas de dis- 
ciples plus assidus et de meilleures pratiques que les femmes? 
Que deviendraient tant de demonstrateurs, d'instituteurs, de doc- 
teurs, de professeurs, d'orateurs, qui tous ont leurs d6votes ? Ne 
seraient its pas obliges de termer leur cours, si les jolies femmes 
cessaient de courir apres la science? Quelle plaie pour le commerce 
savant \ quel coup mortel pour la circulation des principes, et des 
phrases, des sophismes et des jeux de mots, si la jeune Spouse, 
timide et solitaire au lieu de se jeter dans la foule des hommes 
pour y briguer le palme de 1'esprit, etde la beaut6, bornait sa 
coquetterie a plaire a son mari, sa gloire k l'education de ses en- 
fans, et sa vanite aux details du menage. Eh ! qui voudrait 
desormais faire des vers si l'espoir de les lire a des femmes, ne 
tenaiat lieu au poete de genie et d' Apollon ? Precher la sim- 
plicity, et la modestie aux femmes dans Paris, c'est comme si l'on 
prechait la philosophic a Constantinople, la liberte a Maroc et le 
christianisnie au Japon, &c.' 

It has been observed that we all bear the misfortunes of 
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our neighbours with philosophy, and join with complacency 
in the laugh at their follies, but are not quite so well satisfied 
when the case is brought home to ourselves. Our critic goes 
along with Moliere very good huinouredly in ridiculing the 
physicians, the bigots, the unfortunate husbands, and the 
learned ladies, but when the poet begins to laugh at Greek, 
his favourite study, he stops short. J 'aime beaucoup Moliere, 
says he, etj 'aime beaucoup le Orec. Je ne pardonne pas a Mo- 
liere d'avoir voulu reudre le Qrec ridicule. The passage allud- 
ed to is in the Learned Ladies. Trissotin, the principal 
pedant of the play, introduces one of his friends to the ladies, 
and recommends him as being well versed in the old writers : 
and especially in Greek, upon which the ladies express their 
satisfaction, by offering to embrace him. 

1 II a des vieux auteurs la pleine intelligence 

Et sait du Grec, madame, autant qu' homme de France. 

Philaminte. 
Du Grec ! o ciel, du Grec ! Ii sait du Grec, ma soeur ! 

Belise. 
Ah, ma ni£ce, du Grec ! 

Jlmande. 

Du Grec ! quelle douceur ! 
Philaminte. 
Quoi, monsieur sait da Grec ! ah, permettez, de Grace, 
Que pour l'araour du Grec, monsieur, l'on vous embrasse.' 

The old Professor seems however to dwell with some sat- 
isfaction on what he calls the privilege of being embraced by 
the ladies for the love of Greek, which, he says, is the more 
comical, as the Greek scholars of the time of Moliere paid 
but little attention to their personal appearance. He then 
takes occasion to tell rather a strange story, how Margaret 
of Scotland, wife of Louis XI, then dauphin of France, was 
passing through a hall in the palace, and happened to see one 
Alain Chartrcs, a great savant, lying fast asleep on the floor, 
having, as our critic observes, probably been studying hard 
all night. Although he was old, ugly, and tiresome, to a 
proverb, the dauphiness went up ami embraced him without 
ceremony. The ladies were greatly scandalized and the 
courtiers quite furious, at seeing such a mark of preference 
given to an ugly, old pedant, but the dauphiness justified 
herself very nobly ; observing that she wished to salute the 
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lips that had given utterance to so many fine thoughts. Our 
Professor is so tar from disapproving this proceeding, that 
he calls it an act of heroism. * Ce n'etait pas pour I'amour 
du Grec, qu'elle lui avoit donne le baiser, mais pour I'amour 
de la sagesse et de la vertu ; ce qui est heroique dans une 
jeuite piincesse.' This is something like a story they tell of 
Milton, who was lying asleep by the way side somewhere, 
when an Italian lady, that was passing in her carriage, stop- 
ped to look at him, and was so pleased with what she saw of 
his person, that she wrote an impromptu on his line eyes, 
which she did not s<'e. For the rest we suppose the Pro- 
fessors and other savans of the present time may go to sleep 
very quietly, without apprehending any similar interrup- 
tion. 

Critics it is sometimes thought are naturally more fond of 
censure than of praise, and our author makes up for the lib- 
eral encomiums he bestows upon the three writers we have 
been considering, by abusing as liberally almost every body 
else, and more especially Voltaire, who is made to bear the 
blame of every thing that has gone wrong for the last thirty 
or forty years. Voltaire is the only dramatic writer since 
the age of Louis XIV, whose productions have fairly taken 
rank with those of the great poets of that time and, acquired 
an established and classical reputation. Ivow and then a 
single play has been acted with success, or a writer has ob- 
tained for a time a certain degree of vogue, as Ducis, La- 
harpe, Chinier, and some others, but no name except Voltaire 
can be cited, which makes pretensions to stand on a line 
with Corneille and Racine. His comedies have not much 
merit. They are regarded as the least valuable of his writ- 
ings, and this is the more remarkable, as gaiety and wit seem 
to be among the most prominent traits of his character. The 
merit of his tragedies is admitted by our critic, though in 
rather an ungracious way. 

Je n' ai jamais dit que les pieces de Voltaire restees au theatre 
fussent de mauvaises tragedies : c'est une absurdite qu'on 
rn'a pretee gratuitement ; et s'il taut ici femmer la bouche aux im- 
posteurs par une profession de foi bien nette, je declare que je 
mets au rang des meilleurs ouvrages composes depuis Racine, 
Merope, Zaire, Mahomet, M-zire, qui me paraissent le9 quatre 
chefs d'ujuvres de Voltaire. Uja dans ces pieces des caracteres 
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billans, des situations pathfetiques, des tirades tr£s eloqnentes, 
des sentences admirables, et de tres beaux vers. D'autres 
tragedies telles qu 'Oedipe, Mariamne, Brutus, sans avoir autant 
d'eclat au theatre se distiiiguent par un stile pur et correct, par 
une inarche reguliere. une elegance souvent digne de Racine, et 
line grandeur qui s'approche quelquefois de celle de Corneille. 
D'autres pieces telles que Semiramis, I'Orphelin de la Chine, Tan- 
crede, Rome sauvie, Oreste, quoiqiie inferieures, sans doute, 
offrent un grand nombre de morceaux et de scenes, qui decelent 
un talent tr&s heureux et tres distingue. Telle a toujours fete 
mon opinion sur le theatre de Voltaite. Si dans 1'examen que j'ai 
fait de plusieurs de ces piecesje n'ai presque rien dit des beautes, 
c'est qu*elles etaient admirees et prtintes au deli meine de leur 
merite.' 

This is about the only passage in which the critic conde- 
scends to bestow any thing like praise upon the patriarch of 
the philosophical church, with the exception perhaps of the 
following, which we rather think gives a pretty correct, 
though not very flattering likeness of this celebrated person. 

' En vet ite, les lettres de Voltaire valent beaucoup mieux que 
ses comedies et tneme que ses tragedies. Voltaire en dishabille me 
plait davantage que Voltaire en habit de Theatre. C'est dans ses 
lettres qu'il est eminemment lui. Son esprit, ennemi de toute 
espece d'entraves, s'y developpe a son aise. C'est la qu'il est 
vif, leger, brillant, bouffon, folatre; c'est un prophage qui prends 
toutes les formes ; c'est une coquette qui change & chaque instant 
de visage. 11 se replie en cent facons pour flatter et pour plaire. 
Le serpent qui seduisit Eve, n'etait ni plus joli, ni plus malin. Ses 
saillies, ses boutades, ses caprices, ses contradictions forment 
des scdnes toujours naturelles, toujours variees, toujours amusan- 
tes. II n'y a que sa colore, sa grossierete, son fanatisme qui ne 
soient point aimahles. Quand il ecrit aux gens de sa clique, k ses 
garcons philosophes, il a le ton d'un soldat reforme, qui conspire 
dans une taverne. C'est un hotnme tr£s poli avec les gens du 
monde, mais qui ne se gare pars avec ses valets. 

' Voltaire n'etoit pas ne pour le genre serieux. II paraissait 
guinde, dfec.lamateur charlatan dans le tragique, paicequ'il se 
nioquait lui-mfeme le premier de son pathos. II ne cherchait 
qu'i 6blouir,qu'atromper le vulgaire par des farces larmoyantes. 
On sait qu'il y faisait. un mfetier. 11 y a reussi, parcequ'avec 
de l'esprit, on fait tout passablement bien ; parcequ'il n'avait 
pour concurrens dans cette carri£re que des pauvres diables qui 
n'etaient pas aussi ruses que lui. Mais dans tous les ouvrages 
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enjoues et badins, dans les pieces fugitives, dans les petits pam- 
phlets, dans les petits Romans, dans les faceties, et les turiupi- 
nades, dans les lettres surtout, c'est un homme divin 5 c'est Vol- 
taire qu'on trouve dans son talent naturel et vrai ; c'est alors 
qu'il est original, qu'il a une physionomie, un caractere, et qu'il 
parle du coeur. Dans tout le reste, son allure est geuee et 
iausse. C'est un hypocrite, qui se compose parcequ'on le re- 
garde. 

4 Je lui devais ce petit eloge pour le plaisir et meme pour l'utilit6 
que ses lettres m'ont procure. J'y decouvre le secret de sa 
composition ; J'y vois comme il travaillait ses tragedies, ce qu'il 
en pensait lui-meme. Malgre sa vanite, il a des momens de jus- 
tice, on il s'apprecie ce qu'il vaut. Ses lettres sont pour moi les 
coulisses et le derriere du Theatre. Elles rue mettent au fait de 
toutes les petites intrigues, iguorees a la foule, a qui on ne laisse 
apercevoir que la sc£ne et encore d'assez loin. 

' Desque Voltaire avait choisi un sujet de tragedic, incapable 
de le murir, il jeta rapidement sur le papier les scenes, telles 
qu'elles se presentaient a" son imagination echaufl'ee : la besogne 
fctait expedite, et la tragedie faite ordinariement en trois semai- 
nes ou un mois. II envoyait ensuite ce croquis £ ses anges, c'est 
a dire, au Comte d'Argental, et surtout a" la Comtesse qu'il ap- 
pelait Madame Scaliger, & cause des grands commentaries qu'elle 
faisait sur les impromptus et les prestos tragiques qu'il oftrait £ 
sa censure : Si les remarques lui semblaient justes il corrigeait, 
retouchait, reTormait : commun6ment assez docile pour mettre, 
comme il dit lui mSme, une sottise A la place (Pune autre; quelque- 
fois il s'obstinait, il avait la sagesse de ne pas vouloir mieux faire 
qu'il ne pouvait. 

' Souvent de lui-meme, il remaniait son esquisse ; il changeait 
des actes entieres ; il faisait de nouvelles tirades ; ce travail 
6tait bien plus long que celui de la premiere composition ; enfin 
lorsqu'il avait satisfait son conseil prive et lui-meme, il s'occu- 
paitde la representation, et c'etait la une source de combinaisons 
profondes : les affaires d'un grand Empire ne se traitent pas avec 
plus de gravite dans le cabinet d'un souverain que toutes les mi- 
nuties relatives au tripot (c'est ainsi que Voltaire appelle la 
comedie Franeaise) ne s'agiterent dans le conseil de Madame 
Scaliger ; tout fctait prevu, arrang6, calcule ; mais la pauvre tra- 
gedie, avant meme d'etre jouee, avait ete taut de fois rapetasste 
etravaudee, qu'elle n'etait plus qu'un amas de pieces et de mor- 
ceaux. 

' Ainsi se fabriquaient, ainsi se disposaient ces pretendus pro- 
diges de poesie et de philosophic, destines a 1 subjuguer la pre- 
miere nation de l'univers ; ces chefs-d'ceuvre, qu'une admiration 
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aveugI6e a long terns consacres. Je r6vele ici aux profanes 
d'etonnans mysteres ; ce sont les grands effets par les petites 
causes ; mais il taut reudre a Voltaire la justice qu'il merite ; il 
riait dans son acne de ses tours de gibeciere ; il connaissait les 
hommes, il les meprisait ; il savait ce qu'il faut au peuple, et 
rarement en voulant tromper les autres, ilse trompait lui-meme.' 

We have extracted this account of the process employed bj 
Voltaire in the composition of his tragedies, rather for the 
curiosity of the fa' ts, than because we agree with Geoffroy 
in the unfavourable opinion he entertains of it. We are in- 
clined to think that it is the same in substance with the meth- 
od employed by other good writers. Allien has given in his 
memoirs a very similar description of his own method, with 
the exception that his rough sketch was made in prose. 

Zaire is the most generally popular of Voltaire's tragedies, 
and the one that has found most favour in the eyes of our aus- 
tere critic. He even goes the length of saying, that the three 
last acts may be called a master-piece. The hint is taken 
from the Othello of Shakspeare, and the catastrophe is the 
same. Orosmane is the Moor of Venice with the title and 
dress of a Sultan of Jerusalem, and the gallantry of a cour- 
tier of the age of Louis XIV. Instead of the Egyptian 
handkerchief, Voltaire has substituted an intercepted letter 
from a brother whom Zaire unexpectedly discovered in a 
christian slave, the very day of her intended marriage with the 
Sultan, and Geoffroy finds great fault with the Sultan for not 
showing this letter to Zaire and demanding an explanation, 
instead of regarding it as conclusive evidence against her, 
and proceeding accordingly. But how often do the heroes of 
poetry and romance conduct themselves upon principles en- 
tirely opposed to the ordinary maxims of common prudence ! 
How many of these agreeable productions would be brought 
to a close before the end of the first volume or the first act, 
if, as our author correctly observes himself in a passage quot- 
ed above, the lovers had not taken an oath not to come to an 
cxplana ion, lest the piece should finish to soon. 

Mahomet is another of the most popular tragedies of the 
philosophical patriarch. It was thought dangerous upon its 
first appearance and was withdrawn after three representa- 
tions, and a considerable outcry was raised against it by a 
part of the public. There is nothing in it that could be di- 
rectly offensive, but it was regarded as a disguised attack up- 
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on all positive religions, and there are many passages which, 
though applied in the play to Mahometism, are couched in gen- 
eral terms and were supposed to be intended for Christianity. 
To silence all doubt upon this head Voltaire determined that his 
piece should come before the pu die in print, with the approba« 
tion of the head of the church. For this purpose he addressed 
a polite letter to Pope Benedict XIV, requesting permission to 
dedicate the tragedy to him, and to make the request more 
palatable he accompanied it by a Latin distich, which he 
wrote for the Pope's portrait, who was himself an author of 
no great note, and whose name was Lambertini. 

Lambertinus hie est Romx decus et pater orbis s 
Quimundum scriptis docuit, virtu tibus ornat. 

The letter of dedication is certainly a curiosity. It was 
written in Italian, and the following is given by Geoffroy as 
a literal translation. 

' Ties bien heureux Pere, 

i Votre saintete me pardonnera la liberte que prend un des moin- 
dres fideles, mais un des plus grands admirateurs de la vertu, 
de soumettre au chef de la vraie religion cet ouvrage contre le fon- 
dateur d'une secte fausse et barbate. 

'A qui pourrais-je dedier plus convenablement la satire de la cru- 
aute et des erreurs d'un faux prophete qu'au vicaire et st l'imita- 
teur d'un dieu de verity et de douceur ? 

* Que votre saintete m'accorde done la permission de mettre d 
ses pieds le livre et I'auteur, et de demander humblement sa pro- 
tection pour I'un et sa benediction pour l'autre. Je m'iticliiie 
tres profondement devant elle, et je baise ses pieds sacr£s.' 

Voltaire at the Pope's feet is a pleasant caricature. The 
old Pontiff however took the request in very good part, was 
flattered by the attention of so distinguished a writer, and by 
the compliment of his distich, and accepted the dedication in 
a very polite answer, to which Voltaire replied with more 
flattery. The whole correspondence is printed in his works 
as an introduction to Mahomet. For this and other reasons 
the play, when it was brought out again some years after, was 
received with great applause : and still maintains its place 
among the most popular tragedies. 

La mortde Cesar is bo i rowed in part from Shakspeare's 
Julius Caesar, but is not a favourite piece. Our stoical pro- 
fessor, notwithstanding the austerity of his principles, makes 
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on scruple to avail himself of every good opportunity to offer in- 
cense to Napoleon, ttie reigning idol of the day. The reader 
Mill have observed some instances of this in the passages we 
have extracted, and his remarks upon this play plainly tend 
to the same object. He takes occasion to bestow the highest 
commendations on the character of Julius Cesar, as the 
leader of the popular party, and the. avenger of their wrongs 
upon a tyrannical aristocracy. Brutus and Cassius are no 
better than fanatical assassins, and are accountable for all the 
troubles and miseries that ensued upon the death of Julius. 
There is a foundation of truth in these ideas, especially in 
regard to the merits of the disputes between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians. It is admitted by the best critical inquirers, 
that the account of these matters by Livy is partial, and that 
the right was generally with the Plebeians, especially in the 
commencement of these quarrels. But the parties stood on 
entirely different ground in the time of Cesar, and were it 
otherwise his conduct would not be the more justifiable. His 
prodigious powers and various accomplishments are undenia- 
ble, but like Napoleon he had no sentiment of true greatness. 
It is equally clear, however, that the enterprize of Brutus and 
Cassius, though made with upright intentions, was ill con- 
trived and worse executed, and productive in the end of much 
evil and no good. The reader may perhaps be amused by 
the adroit flattery of Bonaparte in the following remarks, in 
which, after all, the author was probably pretty honest. 
The arrival of Bonaparte at the helm of state was generally 
viewed at first as a favourable event, and was so regarded, 
we believe, by some of our own politicians, who have since 
professed the strongest opposition to his proceedings and 
character. 

' Patriotism in an honest and virtuous heart is the noblest of 
sentiments, but patriotism never commanded a crime. Montes- 
quieu has spoken in a loose and partial manner of the conduct of 
Brutus. Without praising or blaming it very distinctly, he at- 
tempts to justify it to a certain degree. He mentions an old pre- 
judice of the Grecian republics, admitted as a law at Rome, 
which made it the duty of every citizen to put to death any 
usurper of the sovereign power. He does not mention that the real 
usurpers of the sovereign power were the senators themselves, and 
that they circulated this idea in order to make use of it against the 
good citizens, like the Gracchi, who attempted to restore the laws 
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and liberty. He does not tell us that Sylla, a far more cruel 
tyrant than Cesar, was praised and honoured because he was at the 
head of the Patrician faction ; and that Cesar, the kindest and 
most generous of men, fell a victim to the pride of the senate be- 
cause he was at the head of the popular party, and had put an 
end to the Patrician tyranny, which had so long crushed the na- 
tion. Finally, Montesquieu does not tell us that in a fright- 
ful chaos, where no law is acknowledged but force, the chief who 
establishes order under a legitimate title conferred on him by the 
people, is not the usurper of the sovereign power, but the benefac- 
tor of his country and the restorer of the republic. Montesquieu 
had sufficient acquaintance with the history of Rome to perceive 
these truths, but he knew the spirit of his time too well to publish 
them. 

' The first Brutus immortalized himself by creating the Roman 
republic, as Cesar did by destroying it, and erecting on its ruins 
the Roman empire. Liberty had no part in the operations of 
these men. Ambition did all : and Brutus, the founder of the 
republic, was far more haughty, imperious, and tyrannical than 
Cesar, the founder of the empire. From the expulsion of the 
Tarquius till the establishment of the tribunes, and even till the 
enacting of the Licinian law, the Roman people, that is the whole 
Plebeian class, was in a state of slavery more abject than that of 
the populace of Constantinople and Ispahan at the present day. 
They relapsed into the same state after the murder of the Grac- 
chi, and only recovered their liberty under the dictatorship of Ju- 
lius Cesar, the leader of the popular party, who subdued the pride 
of the senate on the plains of Pharsalia, crushed the factions, 
and put an end to anarchy. These were his crimes, and for these 
he was assassinated by the hands ot senators in the midst of the 
senate. 

' This then was a bad subject for a tragedy, since Cesar, the de- 
liverer, the benefactor of his country, is falsely represented as a 
usurper, as the destroyer of liberty, and the interest is attached 
to a horde of banditti called senators, who, under the vain pretext 
of patriotism and liberty, are cowardly enough to assassinate a 
man, who had given them their lives on the field of battle.' 

This was written in 1806. The play was always inter- 
preted during the revolution in a sense very favourable 
to popular principles, and contributed its share in produc- 
ing "the excitement of that period. It was frequently 
represented twice the same evening, and by the same actors. 

After the time of Voltaire, the French theatre presents but 
little interest The astonishing success of the Manage de 
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Figaro is, however, a curious occurrence in political as well 
as literary history, and exhibits in a very remarkable man- 
ner the state of public feeling in France, just before the 
revolution* The piece is nothing more than a long farce in 
five acts, intended to ridicule the aristocracy of Europe. The 
author, whose name will live in the journals of our congress 
if no where else, had acquired a great ephemeral celebrity, 
by certain political writings connected with the affairs of the 
day. The piece was read in private circles with much ap- 
probation, but the court refused for some time to allow it to 
be acted. Our Professor relates the circumstances with much 
apparent gravity ; one would suppose that some important 
political measure was in agitation. 

' Cependant le Roi investi de toutes partes faisait encore quel- 
que resistance ;' 1'opinion en imposait i ses lumteres ; son desir 
de popularity luttait contre sa conscience. 11 se Iaissa un jour 
arracher la permission de faire un essai de cetouvrage fameuxsur 
le theatre des Menus. Voila les comediens Francais qui se 
preparent au grand eeuvre. Tout Paris est en rumeur. La nou- 
velle de La victoire de Devain y avait jadis cause moins d'ivresse. 
On se dispute, on s'arrache les billets d'entree. Des le matin, les 
voitures defilent avec fracas; mais, 6 douleur ! aonze heures un 
ordre du ministre deTend la representation : un deuil general 
succede a l'allggresse : les equipages s'en retournerent tristement, 
au petit pas, et les chevaux 1'oeil morne et la tete baissee sem- 
blaient partager le chagrin de leur tnaitres. 

' Les irresolutions au foible monarque flottant entre le bon 
sens et la philosophie se prolongerent un terns considerable : 
c'&oit un cercle continuel de permissions revoquees presqu' aussi 
t6t qu'accorde'es. Beaumarchais sans se rebuter pressoit le siege 
avec une ardeur infatigable. Enfin la philosophie triompha : il 
etoit dans l'ordre du destin que l'ancienne monarchic fut detruite 
et que les vines de Pempire Frangais fussent remises en des mains 
plusfermes et plus s&res. A force d'importunites, de perseverance 
et d'intrigue, Beaumarchais arracha au gouvernement la permis- 
sion de le berner. II fallait, ou ne jamais la refuser ou ne l'accord- 
er jamais. Tout gouvernement pe"rit par sa faiblesse plutot que 
par sa tyrannie. 

' Enfin Figarro fut accorde a la curiosite et a l'impatience pub- 
lique. Jamais representation ne fut plus tumultueuse et plus bru- 
yante. Reaucoup d'amateurs coucherent la veille a la comedie 
dans les loges des acteurs, afin d'etre plus sur de trouver place le 
lendemain. Les fastes du theatre n'offrent point d'exemple d'un 
succ^s aussi prodigieux et aussi constant. La piece eut cent 
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representations extraordinairement suivies : le public semblait ne 
pouvoir se rassassier tie cette farce, veritable thermomet.e du 
gout qui regnait alors. Elle valut cinq cent mille francs aux 
comediens et quatre vingt mille francs $. 1'auteur. 

4 Mais la fortune n'avait pris plaisir a elever si baut Beaumar- 
chais que pour le trahir plus cruellement s I'autorite ne s'etoit 
montrfee si faible, si indulgente, si aveugle en sa faveur, que pour 
deployer ensuite contre lui une rigeur hors de saison au moment 
mime de son triomphe : & la soixante quatorzi£ine representation 
de la piece, Beautnarchais fut arrete et conduit a la maison de 
correction de Saint Lazare contme un jeune libertin. II avait 
alors cinquante cinq ans et pouvait 6tre regarde comme incorrig- 
ible. On rit le premier jour de ce coup d'autorite : le second on 
en demanda la raison : le troisieme on raisonna, commenca ineme 
a plaindre le prisonnier : la quatrieme on apprit que par un trait 
d'inconstance aussi singuliere que tout le reste, le gouvernement 
avait rendu la liberte a Beaumarchais. Figaro etant alors sus- 
pendu par I'indisposition d'un acteur, il parai. que le gouveme- 
ment s*6toit charge de donner au public la Comedie.' 

The last of the volumes is occupied by remarks upon con- 
temporary writers. We have no room for further extracts, 
and if we had our readers would probably take no great 
interest in poets, whose names and works are never heard 
of out of France, and hardly within it. Some of the judgments 
of our author upon the literature of other nations, particular- 
ly England and Germany, would perhaps contribute more to 
their amusement, and we had intended to extract a part of 
his observations upon Shakspeare, but the length to which 
this article has already extended makes it necessary for us to 
omit them, and hasten at once to a close. 



Art. XVII.— Addresses of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of National Industry. Philadelphia, M. Carey 
& Son, 1819, pp. 280. 

This work owes not a little of its present size to the in- 
sertion of memorials to Congress in favour of manufacturers 
and other public documents, among which the report of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury in 1790, extract- 
ed from his works, may be recommended to our readers for 
their instruction ; and that of the committee of commerce and 
manufactures to the House of Representatives in 1816, for 
their amusement. The rest and the original matter contain- 



